























What the 
ny General Conference Is 


Everybody is talking about the Gen- 

eral Conference. Do you know what it is? 

Every team must have a leader. Your 

baseball team must have a captain. Your 

Pathfinder Club must have a director, your 
classroom a teacher. 

The greatest team in the world today is 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church, or- 
ganized to beat the devil and send him 
running. 

In the church are lesser leaders and 
greater leaders. There is your Sabbath 
school teacher, for instance, and above him 
the Sabbath school superintendent. Then, 
above him, the pastor. And above him are 
other men, leading him. And so it goes, 
clear on up till we get to the very top, 
where there is a man called the General 
Conference president, who is the world 
leader of all the Adventists. 

He is elected for four years at a time. 
That means that every four years there 
must be a meeting to elect a new president. 
That is what the General Conference is for. 
Of course, it would be impossible for all 
the eight hundred thousand Adventists in 
all the world to get together at once, so 
certain people (called delegates) are elected 








in different parts of the world, and they 
meet to elect the president. 

This time the General Conference is 
being held in San Francisco, California, in 
the building pictured here. Several hundred 
delegates are here, and they will elect not 
only the president but also secretaries, treas- 
urers, and many other officers. 

They listen to reports of church work 
in many countries, and plan what will be 
best to do to finish the work quickly. 

They spend most of their time in com- 
mittees, trying to work out plans. That is 
why, when you pray, you should ask God 
to guide them,’so they will make the 
right decisions. Then the committee mem- 
bers get together in one big session, and 
the entire group votes whether or not they 
think the plans the committees propose are 
wise. This is a very solemn time. Ellen 
G. White said that the General Conference 
in session is the most important group in 
all the world. 

In the evenings nine thousand or more 
people crowd into the auditorium to 
watch colorful missionary programs, and 
on Sabbath it is expected that at least thirty 
thousand people will be here. 

The meetings last for thirteen days, from 
May 24 to June 5. Then the delegates will 
hurry home again. If the old officers have 
been re-elected, they will go back to their 
old jobs. If they have not been re-elected, 
you may be sure that they will have been 
given some other assignment. So they will 
go home and pack their furniture and move 
to the new work, while the new officers 
will be packing their things and getting 
ready to take over the jobs they have left. 

Thus, under God’s blessing, the work of 
taking the gospel to all the world will go 
forward stronger than ever until the next 
General Conference, four years from now. 
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Your friend, 
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This is the building in which the 
General Conference meetings are held. 
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Suddenly I had a feeling I was not alone. From 


the corner of my eye I saw an animal 


take shape from out of the deep shadows. 





LONELY COMPANIONS 


\ 
By INEZ STORIE CARR oP 


WAS not afraid. No fifteen-year-old boy 
j ever is, really. And, besides, I had no idea 
there were any dangerous wild animals 
around. But the big black tree stubs that 
last year’s fire had carved, kept getting larger 
and blacker as the sun slid down behind 
the hemlock trees. 

Out behind our house was a ridge of 
boulders two hundred feet high, covered 
with shrubs and tall evergreens. Everyone 
called it “the ledge.” Blackberries grew fat 
and juicy there, and my pail was nearly 
full. Suddenly, going home, I caught my toe 
under some running vines and sprawled 
headlong on the ground. My pail sat upright 
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beside me, but about one fourth of the 
berries had bounced out. 

By the time I had carefully picked up each 
one from the dry leaves, the moon was climb- 
ing the back of a big pine, silhouetting each 
arm and finger of the sturdy old veteran. 

I knew the path down the side of the 
ledge so well I could almost follow it blind- 
folded, but the moonlight kept throwing 
across my path black shadows, which took 
odd forms and shapes. 

I was not afraid, as I said before, but it 
was such a relief when I came to a clearing 
—a little daisy-covered meadow—that I sat 

To page 17 


| knew an animal was coming toward me. | didn’t 
turn to look, for | was sure it was the neighbor’s dog. 
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OTHER,” called Dan Matthews as he 
raced up the walk, “may I go with the 
fellows on a hike?” 

Mother stopped weeding the flowers and 
looked up at the anxious face of her son. 
“Where do you plan to go?” 

“Oh, we thought we'd go to the beach. 
John says he knows of a new trail that is 
shorter than the old one.” 

“Well,” said Mother slowly, “I'll make an 
agreement with you. If you'll promise not 
to go swimming in that cold water, I'll make 
a lunch and you can go.” 

The agreement was settled without fur- 
ther formality. Dan had already promised 
the other boys he would meet them in half 
an hour, so there was little hesitancy on his 
part in promising Mother he would stay 
out of Puget Sound. A substantial lunch was 
wrapped in waxed paper and placed in a 
sack while Dan changed to his hiking shoes. 
His mother knew the speed he could muster 
when the fellows were waiting for him, and 
had learned to make lunches in a wink. 


DOWARD 


“Now mind,” she warned, “no swimming 
this early in the season, and try to be back 
by the time your father comes home from 
work.” 

“Okay,” came the quick reply, and Dan 
scampered out the door and down the lane 
to join his companions. 

An hour or so later the boys, Harold, 
John, and Dan, were crawling through the 
huge culvert leading to the other side of 
the sea wall underneath the railroad tracks. 
Little was said about the inviting water for 
some time, as they all seemed interested in 
playing in the sand. Dan’s good luck was 
fading, however, for Harold was determined 
they should build a raft and do a bit of 
sailing before the afternoon passed away. 

“Mom made me promise not to go in 
the water,” said Dan as he noticed the other 
two leaving him near the sand castle they 
had made. 

“Aw, come on down to the edge of the 
water anyway, coaxed John. 

“Yeah,” chimed in Harold with a note 
of ridicule. “What are we supposed to do 
all day long—just play in the sand?” 

Dan eyed the two boys from behind his 
sand parapet. The water did look inviting 
as it lapped its quiet waves over the gray- 
white sand, and besides, they had said noth- 
ing of going swimming. 

“What's the matter with Mamma’s little 
boy?” hooted Harold. “Afraid you det da 
feeties wet and tatch a bad told?” 

John laughed at this remark and joined 
in the fun. “Does baby want a car-car to 
play in the sand?” 

Both boys continued to harrass poor Dan 
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as he played alone, but somehow their tactics 
were not showing any results. Perhaps they 
needed to give Dan a little demonstration 
of the enjoyment that could be had on a 
raft. 

“Come on,” winked Harold to John. “Let's 
build a raft and set sail. He'll take notice 
pretty soon.” 

The two began rolling logs in place. Dan 
could hardly contain himself as he con- 
tinued to act interested in his castle con- 
struction, which indeed was rather boring in 
the light of what was going on near the 
water. How could he get in on the raft build- 
ing and not get wet? Finally, unable to re- 
frain any longer, Dan called pitifully for 
advice. 

“What would you fellows do if your mom 
said not to go in the water?” 

No one answered. Dan repeated himself 
with an emphasis that he would like to be 
a good sport. 

“Ha,” whispered Harold, “he’s weakening.” 
Then with an air of unconcern he shouted 
to Dan, “We're not swimming—we're build- 
ing a raft.” 

This was too much for Dan’s constitution. 
He had not wanted to be out of the fun, 
and besides, Mother never mentioned build- 
ing rafts. She had only said to stay out of 
the water. Kicking the castle with a display 
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BRINGING UP MISCHIEVOUS DAN 





of vengeance, Dan strode valiantly toward 
his coaxing companions. What Dan did not 
know was the fact that Satan sometimes uses 
the voices of others to lead into temptations 
that end in disobedience. Poor Dan was un- 
wittingly being led into a trap. 

The boys worked hard, and at last the 
log raft was ready for launching. It was well 
equipped with driftwood and old pieces of 
rope to warrant a confidence of seaworthi- 
ness. With a heave-ho and many strained 
muscles they pushed the front end into the 
breakers, which by now had increased in 
size since the tide had changed. 

“No worry about drifting to sea so long 
as the tide is coming in,” exclaimed John 
assuredly. 

“Well, we want to get far enough out to 
make some fun out of it,” put in Harold. 

To page 20 


The three boys made a fire and hung the pants over 
it to dry, then went back to play. They did not real- 
ize that the pants were too close to the flames! 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER ELEVEN: HELP AT LAST! 





go days Livingstone had lain sick. 
Had God stopped blessing him? he won- 
dered. 

We switch you now to Madrid, Spain. It 
is ten o'clock on the morning of October 
16, 1869. 

A newspaper reporter by the name of 
Henry M. Stanley sits in a hotel room wait- 
ing for a story to break. Washed clothes, 
half dry, hang around the room. A knock on 
the door announces Mr. Jacopo. “A tele- 
gram for you,” says he. 

Stanley reads. “COME TO PARIS ON 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS. JAS. GORDON 
BENNETT.” It’s from the chief editor, and 
Stanley knows he must obey. But what does 
his boss want him for? Ail sorts of ideas 
crowd his mind. 

In a flash he gathers books, souvenirs, 
and clothes, throwing them into a suitcase. 
He rushes around saying good-by, and by 
three in the afternoon is on his way to 
France. 

The next night he checks in at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris, and knocks at the room of 
the chief editor. “Come in,” says the voice 
of Mr. Bennett. 

He enters. “Who are you?” says the pa- 
jama-clad man. 

“My name is Stanley!” 

“Ah, yes! sit down; I have important 
business in hand for you.” He puts on his 
bathrobe. “Where do you think Livingstone 
is?” 

“I really do not know, sir!” 

“Do you think he is alive?” 

“He may be and he may not be!” 

“Well, I think he is alive, and that he 
can be found, and I am going to send you 
to find him.” 
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“What! do you really think I can find 
Dr. Livingstone? Do you mean for me to go 
to central Africa?” 

“Yes; I mean that you shall go, and find 
him, wherever you may hear that he is, and 
to get what news you can of him, and per- 
haps the old man may be in want—take 
enough with you to help him should he re- 
quire it. Of course you will act according 
to your own plans, and do what you think 
best—but find Livingstone!” 

“Have you considered seriously the great 
expense you are likely to incur on account 
of this little journey?” 

“I will tell you what you will do. Draw 
a thousand pounds now; and when you have 
gone through that, draw another thousand, 
and when that is spent, draw another thou- 
sand, and when you have finished that, draw 
another thousand, and so on; but, find Liv- 
ingstone. That is all. Good night, and God 
be with you.” 

“Good night, sir,’ says Stanley. Almost 
dazed by the magnitude of the assignment, 
he closes the door behind him. “On such 
an errand,” he mutters, “God will be with 
me.” 

Livingstone, of course, knew nothing of 
this. He knew only that his supplies were 
running low, the carriers he had expected had 
not arrived, and the slave traders were 
throwing every possible obstacle in his way. 

He had been traveling into the unknown 
thirty years now, and was fifty-seven years 
old. The difficulties were increasing as the 
years went by. 

Eventually he got well, but could not 
leave the village yet. 

He watched how the people lived. Pretty 
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girls, he discovered, were sold as brides, for 
ten goats. One day he saw one being taken 
past his house, and knew she had been 
bought for ten goats for one of the young 
men. A few weeks later the poor girl died. 
Her husband and his family were not at 
all sorry that she was dead. Oh no. But they 
were mighty sorry to think they had given 
ten goats for her, and now had nothing in 
return. “Oh, our ten goats,” they wailed. 
“Our ten goats. Oh! Oh!” Two weeks later 
someone killed an elephant and brought the 
flesh to,market. A man paid eleven goats 
for it. Dead elephant flesh apparently was 
more valuable than living girls! 

Livingstone longed to go on. He wanted 
to discover the source of the River Nile, 
for he felt this would help prove the Bible 
true. Again and again he prayed that God 
would open the way. Then came welcome 
news. Many boxes of cloth, beads, and other 
supplies he had ordered from England had 
finally arrived at Ujiji. A man named Shereef 
was looking after them. We shall meet him 
later, the thief. 

Finally the men he had been waiting for 
arrived. They were to carry his supplies for 
him as he traveled. But after all those months 
of waiting they turned out to be a worthless 
lot. They wouldn’t work. They spread untrue 


tales about Livingstone. And the first thing 
they did when they arrived was to go on 
strike for higher wages. By being extremely 
patient, however, Livingstone did manage 
to get some work out of them. At last he 
could move on again. 

As he traveled, many of the villages were 
deserted when he reached them, for the 
people would run away, thinking he was a 
slave trader. But when they found out who 
he really was, back they would come. “He 
is the good one,” they said to one another. 

He came at last to a village called Nyan- 
gwe, where he had to wait for months and 
months, trying to get canoes in which to 
go down the river. A terrible thing happened 
just before he left. 

There was a market place in the town, 
and women from the villages all around 
would gather at certain times to buy and 
sell. The Africans always respected these 
women. Even if the villages nearby were 
fighting, women going to market could al- 
ways pass through with their wares, and no 
one harmed them. 


There was a rustling in the branches. Livingstone 
looked up, to see a spear coming straight for him! 
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Livingstone often watched the market, for 
the salesmen and customers had such a 
happy time, the sellers trying to show how 
good their articles were, and the customers 
saying they were not. Little girls ran up 
and down with jugs of water for the thirsty 
adults, earning pocket money selling the wa- 
ter in exchange for little fish. 

Then early one morning Livingstone saw 
two slave traders in the market with guns 
in their hands. He thought for a moment 
he ought to remind them that no one ever 
brought a gun to the market place, but then 
he thought perhaps he had better not. It 
was a hot, sultry July day, and about fifteen 
hundred women had gathered. Suddenly, for 
no reason whatsoever, the men aimed their 
guns at some of the women and fired on 
them. Then they loaded again and fired at 
others. 

It is a terrible, gruesome story, one you 
may not like to read. But it shows the awful 
things the slave trade led to, and why it had 
to be stopped. 

The women, seeing what was happening, 
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jumped to their feet and fled in terror. Most 
of them ran for the river nearby. Some 
jumped into canoes, others just dived into 
the water and swam, trying desperately to 
reach somewhere safe. 

As Livingstone watched, a line of heads 
moved out from the shore, but the current 
was strong. Now one, now another, of the 
heads would go under, never to rise again. 
Occasionally a hand would be thrown into 
the air, as if the swimmer, afraid to die, 
were appealing to the gods to save her. Soon 
all the heads disappeared. 

The few canoes on the shore were soon 
overcrowded and sank, taking everyone with 
them. 

Stull the murderers kept on shooting. Close 
to four hundred people were killed that day. 
Then the murderers’ slaves swept down on 
the market and stole all the goods that had 
been left. 

As if that wasn’t enough, the slave traders 
with their men then ran through the sur- 
rounding villages, setting fire to them and 
destroying twenty-seven. To page 19 
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The Lady Couldn't Buy Strawberries 


HARVEY HANSEN, Reporting f 


“But why can’t I buy strawberries today?” 
the important-looking woman asked. “The 
ground is covered with them. You sell on 
Friday, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered the owner. 

“Then why won't you sell on Saturday?” 

“Because we are Seventh-day Adventists, 
and believe God doesn’t want us to sell 
anything on His holy day.” 

“Very interesting, very interesting, and 
they are such good-looking strawberries. I 
had looked forward to buying some, but I 
see I shall have to come back later. Good 
afternoon.” 

And the woman went on her way, but 
she was thinking, for she was deeply inter- 


ested. She decided to find a about 


al 





Miss Puelicher and the 
JMV’s who told the radio 
audience: “Adventists keep 
Sabbath because God said 
the seventh day is holy.” 


PAID 


Seventh-day Adventists, and particularly the 
Adventists of Clearwater Lake, Wisconsin. 

The more she found out, the more inter- 
ested she became. Then one day she heard 
that the Seventh-day Adventists had a 
church school in that town. 

“The very thing,” she said to herself. “The 
very thing for my radio program. I'll inter- 
view them on the air.” 

For, you see, this was no ordinary woman. 
She was Gertrude M. Puelicher, who talks 
over radio and television. 

So it came about that the eleven pupils 
of the Clearwater Lake church school went 
to the studio of WOBT in Rhinelander and 
were interviewed by Miss Puelicher. She 
asked them all sorts of questions about what 
Adventists believe. 

The boys and girls of that little school 
shared their faith while hundreds listened 

because someone wouldn't break the Sab- 
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How Binoculars Are Made 


It's more fun earning your MV Honor 
in Birds if you have a pair of binoculars. 

Binoculars contain dozens of parts. Good 
ones are not easy to make. Those made 
by the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 
who gave us these pictures, are manufactured 
with great care. For instance, the lenses are 
coated with something called Balcote, to 
make them easier to see through. This coat- 
ing must be exactly four one millionths of 
an inch thick! You try to measure some- 
thing that thin! 
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Binoculars that are not well made may 
show rainbow colors along the edge of birds 
and twigs, or they may focus only in the 
middle of the scene while the outer edge 
is fuzzy. Look out for these defects if you 
are fortunate enough to be able to buy a 
pair. 

These pictures show the steps in making 
a binocular from the time the hot glass is 
taken out of the furnace until all the parts 
have been made and put together, and tested 
Many, Many times. 


So hot it’s white and soft as honey, the 
special glass that is used in making lenses 
is drawn out of the furnace by a truck. 


The glass has been made into prisms and pol- 
ished. Now it is tested for smoothness. The 
craftsman places against the prisms a piece 
of glass that has been polished with utmost 
accuracy, and measures mistakes with wave 
lengths of light—fifty thousand to an inch. 





Notice the difference between field glasses, simple telescopes, and prism binoculars. The dotted 
line in the binocular shows how the prisms bend the light, so the binocular can be short. 
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If you thought binoculars were simple, look at this 
spread, just a few of the 118 different parts needed. 





Testing to make sure that both sides of the binoc- 
ular look at the same thing—or you’d see double! 


Why do lenses look blue? They have a coat to per- 
mit light to pass through easier. Prisms await coating. 


Another test, this time to check the little scale 
on the eyepiece. School doesn’t have so many tests! 
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Carol had her heart set on going to summer camp, 


\ but Mother couldn’t pay the fees. 


CAROL'S CAMP MONEY 


AROL dashed through the living room 

door, letting it bang shut behind her. 
She dropped her books and lunch pail on the 
sofa and called, “Mamma, Mamma, where 
are you?” 

“In the kitchen,” answered Mamma. “And 
the baby’s asleep, so please don’t yell.” 

Carol hurried into the kitchen. “Look, 
Mamma!” She waved her precious paper in 
the air. “It’s an application for summer camp. 
And I'm old enough to go this year.” 

“So you are,” said Mamma, chopping ap- 
ples into the pie she was making. 

“I can go, can’t I, Mamma? Please, 
Mamma. It’s only seventeen dollars. Please, 
Mamma.” Carol couldn't think of anything 
she had ever wanted to do as much as she 
wanted to go to summer camp. 

Mamma kept on chopping apples. “Seven- 
teen dollars is a lot of money, Carol.” 

“But Mamma, all the girls are going 

“I hope you can go too, Carol, but we'll 
have to think about it.” 

Carol went back to the living room to 
pick up the things she had dropped. She 
was thinking about camp, for sure. She 
simply had to go. The folder told about 
the swimming and hiking, and the camp- 
fire programs and early morning prayer 
bands, and the craft classes and nature study. 
She loved all those things. She must go to 
camp. 

“Anything I can do to help you, Mamma?” 
she asked as she put her lunch pail into the 
sink. 

“You can empty the wastebaskets into the 
incinerator,’ said Mamma. 

Carol quickly got the three wastebaskets 
and ran out to the back of the yard. After 
she had emptied them she stopped to look 
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at her garden. Some of the lettuce and the 
radishes were ready to eat. They were her 
Investment project, and Mamma had prom- 
ised to buy them from her instead of from 
the vegetable market. 

That gave her an idea. Why couldn't she 
sell something and earn her way to camp? 
But what could she sell? There wouldn't 
be time to raise more vegetables. Then she 
remembered something she had noticed in 
one of the church papers about selling Life 
and Health magazines to earn money for 
camp. 

She ran into the 
house. “Mamma, I’ve 
thought of some- 
thing! Why can’t I 
earn my way to camp 
by selling Life and 
Health magazines?” 
But Mamma looked 
doubtful. “Selling 
magazines is hard 
work, Carol. Do you 
think you could stick 
with it?” 

“Oh, yes,” prom- 
ised Carol. “Any- 
thing, just so I can 
go to camp.” 

“Well, [ll let you 
try,” said Mamma. 
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Carol had worked hard 
and saved __ faithfully. 
When the camp bus 
came to pick up the 
campers, she was ready 
with suitcase and bedroll. 














“You can write a letter to the publishing 
department secretary this afternoon. He will 
bring you the magazines and tell you what 
to say at the houses.” 

Carol rummaged in the desk for letter 
paper and the pen. Then she thought of 
something else. “Mamma,” she called ex- 
citedly, “sometimes you hire girls to baby- 
sit. If I’m old enough to go to camp, why 
couldn’t I be your baby sitter? Then I could 
use the money for camp.” 

Mamma came to the doorway of the liv- 
ing room. “I hadn’t thought of that. You 
are getting to be a big girl. Maybe we could 
work out an arrangement, although you 
know I don’t need a baby sitter very often.” 

Carol clapped her hands. She hadn't ex- 
pected Mamma to agree that easily. Earning 
her way wouldn't be too hard after all. 
“Thank you, Mamma,” she said. “I'll be the 
best baby sitter you've ever had. You try me 
and see. And I'll be so convenient to call that 
maybe you'll need a baby sitter more often,” 
she added slyly. 

Mamma laughed and went back to her 
work. 

Carol carefully composed her letter to the 
publishing department secretary of the con- 

















ference, and then copied it and sealed it in 
an envelope. She wondered how long it 
would be before she could begin earning her 
camp money. There were four months until 
camp, but of ceurse she had to go to school, 
and sometimes she didn’t get home until late 
in the afternoon. 

Each day she waited anxiously for a reply. 
A few days later it came. The publishing de- 
partment secretary would come to her home 
the next evening with the magazines. 

After the man had left, Carol read through 
one of the Life and Health magazines. She 
wanted to know what was in it, for that 
would help her to sell it. Then she pre- 
tended Daddy was a customer, and practiced 
her sales talk on him. Unfortunately, he 
didn’t buy anything for keeps. 

The next day Carol hurried home from 
school. Today she would begin selling that 
pile of magazines, and then camp would 
be in sight. What fun! She started out on 
the street next to hers. But, oh, dear! No one 
seemed to want a magazine. What was 

To page 20 
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In holes, on twigs, at the end of tunnels, 





behind waterfalls, or floating on a lake, you will find 
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‘ THE NESTS OF BIRDS 


or” 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering requirement 6: Locate and describe, or sketch, or photograph five nests of 
birds, and identify the kind of bird that built each. 


MV HONOR The nests of birds vary just 


about as much as do the 
birds themselves. There is 
an old story which says that 
the magpie tried to teach 
the other birds how to build 
a nest. The birds wanted to 
learn, but some thought they knew all about 
it, and left after the first few sticks were laid. 

If this had really happened, the mourning 
dove could have been about the first one 
to leave the class, for at best its nest is only 
a few twigs laid crosswise on a forked 
branch. Usually one can easily see the eggs 
from underneath. 

Even at that its nest is not the simplest. 
Many water birds just lay their eggs on bare 
rocks or sand. Often the eggs are much 
larger on one end than on the other. This 
keeps them from rolling off a sloping rock. 
Killdeers lay their eggs right on the bare 
ground of a harrowed field or in gravel, 
and because of their markings, the eggs look 
just like the ground and are very difficult 
to see. This is also true of the nighthawk’s 
nest and eggs. 

The meadow lark builds her nest in a 
tussock of grass and has a neat tunnel lead- 
ing into it. Before getting too far from 
our original story, I should note that the 
teacher of nest building, the magpie, makes 
a large nest of twigs in the center of a haw- 
thorn bush. It has a roof over it and two 
entries. He needs two so that he can look 
out of one and have his long tail stretch 
out of the other. 

Nests of ducks and geese are as a rule on 
the ground. The mothers pluck the down 
from their breasts and cover the eggs with 
a layer of this feather blanket when they 





IN BIRDS 
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go to feed. Even if they are frightened off 
the nest, the blanket fluffs over the eggs 
from the sides. 

Grebes, on the other hand, give their eggs 
very little cover. They will flop onto the 
nest dripping wet, and often the nest itself 
is sodden with the water on which it floats. 
The Creator has made their eggs in such 
a way that they require more moisture while 
hatching than others do, and this treatment 
suits them perfectly. 

A large number of birds nest in holes in 
trees. Woodpeckers are chief among these. 
They also make the holes that are used for 
making nests by many of the others, such 
as the nuthatches, bluebirds, tree swallows, 
small owls, and small ducks. 

Wood ducks are very particular about 
their nesting places. They need a hollow 
tree hanging over a creek bank, so that 
the young can drop into the water and 
swim away when old enough. 

Kingfishers dig holes in creek banks to 
nest in. I have seen a number of these, and 
have noticed that they are usually high 
enough up a steep bank so that small boys 
cannot easily molest them. Puffins also nest 
in holes they dig in high banks. Many other 
sea birds like to nest together in dense col- 
onies on small rocky islands. Pigeon guille- 
mots nest in rocky crevices or in the bur- 
rows of ground squirrels. 

The nest of the marbled murrelet is still 
a secret. No one knows where it builds its 
nest. Some people think it might be around 
the base of the sitka spruce in the depths 
of the forests. There is much that amateurs 
can discover about birds, for even the scien- 
tists don’t know too much about them. 

Many of the smaller song birds build cup- 
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like nests in the crotches of trees and bushes. 
These vary greatly. Some are just a rough col- 
lection of twigs, others are finely woven of 
grass and fibers, and still others have a nicely 
smoothed mud cup inside the rough frame. 
You have probably discovered for yourself 
that the robin’s nest is of that sort. 

The Baltimore oriole weaves a baglike nest 
and hangs it near the end of a leafy branch 
high on a tree, where cats cannot come. 
Horsehair and grass fibers hold it together 
even when it is heavy with the weight of 
young ones. 

The brown creeper finds a crevice where 
the bark has pulled away from a tree or log, 
and in it builds a neat nest of twigs and 
shredded bark. 

Hummingbirds fashion tiny cup nests 
woven together with grass roots, moss, and 
spiderwebs. These are fastened to a branch 
in imitation of a knot or hidden in the 
foliage of an evergreen. 





The flamingo first makes a mound of mud, 
then nests on top of it. This way she can sit 
on the nest and still have a place to stow 
her unusually long legs. 

Strangest of all, the water ouzel flies 
through the spray of a waterfall and builds 
its mest in the rocks behind the curtain 
of water. Surely her nest should be safe 
from magpies, crows, or foxes. 

Some of the nests I have mentioned may 
be unusual, but the birds of other lands have 
equally peculiar nests. The stork of Europe 
builds above chimneys. The South Amer- 
ican red ovenbird builds a clay nest about 
a foot in diameter that resembles a Dutch 
oven, and in it rears her young. Some of 
the African weaver birds make a grass- 
thatched roof in a tree, and a whole colony 
of the birds nest under it. The anis of Mex- 
ico make a large shallow nest, and several 
females lay in it, hatch their young, and 
feed them there. 

The nesting habits of 
birds are just as inter- 
esting as the nests they 
build. In the case of 
most birds the female 
broods the eggs and the 
male helps with the 
feeding, or both birds 
may take turns. But not 
so the female phalarope, 
a small water bird. She 
lays the eggs and leaves 
the brooding and care 
of the young to the male 
bird while she plays 
around and shows off 
her bright feathers. 

Most birds take care 
to conceal their nests 
as well as they can. Usu- 
ally they do not sing 
while close to them. If 
you watch, you will no- 
tice that the male has 
several perches in his 
territory from which he 
may sing. This is not 
only because he is so 
happy but because he 
is warning other birds 
of his kind to keep off 
his claim. If they get 
too close he swoops 
down on them. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
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When a copper picture has been raised 
or repousséd to some height, the back should 
be filled in. This filling in, or backing, can 
be done with clay, a mixture of glue and saw- 
dust, plaster of Paris, or paraffin. 

Place the picture face downward and fill 
in the deep places of the picture. Over this 
place a cardboard the same size as the piece 
of copper and tape it to the copper with 
Scotch tape. Let dry awhile and turn over. 

The picture is now ready to be antiqued. 
Have at hand some 000 steel wool, some 
clear brushing lacquer, and a soft lacquer 
brush. To make the toning, or antiquing, 
solution, take liver of sulfur equal to the 
size of a pea, and dissolve it in about one 
third of a cup of water. The mixture should 
turn a deep yellow color. 

While it is dissolving, polish the copper 
picture lightly with steel wool. Apply the 
toning solution to the copper by dipping one 
end of a piece of steel wool into the solu- 
tion and then dabbing it onto the picture. 
Keep dabbing on the solution until all the 
copper turns black. See to it that the solu- 
tion gets down into the creased lines, mak- 
ing all the lines black. 

Let the copper dry; and just as soon as 
it is, polish the surface of the picture thor- 
oughly with 000 steel wool. Polish lightly 
but rapidly, changing the steel wool occa- 
sionally, until the high parts of the copper 
shine brightly. The lines should, of course, 
remain black. Do not touch the polished 
copper surface with your hands, but im- 
mediately brush on a coat of clear brushing 
lacquer. 

When this is dry, your picture can be 
mounted in a frame and hung on the wall. 
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The background of the picture will look 
much the same as the picture itself. This is 
often desirable. However, you may wish to 
give the background special treatment. 


Copper Picture Backgrounds 


There are many ways to treat the back- 
ground. Stippling is one method. This is 
done right after the repoussé. Place the pic- 
ture face up on a magazine. Then make 
small indentations on the background by 
tapping with anything having a metal point, 
such as the pointed end of a file, small nail 
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punch, et cetera. Make small dents of equal 
size and even spacing, but not in rows. See 
Figure 1. 

Another way to make an interesting back 
is to use the pointed end of a lemon or or- 
ange stick and a ruler. Place the copper face 
up on a magazine, and with the pointed 
end of the lemon stick or spatula draw diag- 
onal lines, using a ruler as a guide. See Fig- 
ure 2. 

A third method often used is to paint 
the background with blackboard slating, a 
paint that gives a jet black matte finish. An 
even better way is to flock the background 
with black, dark-blue, or dark-green flock. 
Use an even but liberal coat of black glue 
and put on plenty of flock. 


Framing the Copper Picture 


A copper picture without a frame is a 
sign of an unfinished task. Plan for the 
frame before you begin the picture. Very 
fine frames can be made from plywood, es- 
pecially the finer grades, and the combed 
plywoods. 





Lonely Companions 
From page 3 


down on a rise of ground to rest for a while. 

Suddenly I had a feeling I was not alone. 
I did not hear even the snap of a dead leaf 
or the rustle of grass pressed down by a foot, 
but I felt there was a big presence nearby. 
I did not turn my head and stare. No silent 
creature of the wild likes to be stared at. 
But from the corner of my eye I watched 
a huge, dark animal silently take shape from 
out of the deep shadows. 

It came toward me wearily and casually 
and sat down alongside, just a few yards 
away. 

It faced straight ahead, and so did I, but 
a warm feeling of comradeship and of not 
being alone filled me with peace, and I just 
sat there, a part of the woods and my friend. 

When the moon had climbed all the way 
up the pine tree, it peeked over the top 
and looked down at us. The bright light was 
too much for my friend, and he slid back 
into the shadows. I turned my head as a 
farewell gesture, and gasped at what I saw. 

Up to that time I had thought that the 
animal beside me was probably Oxley, our 
neighbor’s big shepherd dog, and that he 
had been resting a bit on his nightly rabbit 


The frame edges should be from two to 
three and one-half inches wide, depending 
on the size of the picture. The opening in 
the frame should be one-half inch narrower 
and one-half inch shorter than the full size 
of the copper to be framed. This gives one- 
quarter inch margin all the way around for 
tacking the copper to the back of the frame. 
Glass is not necessary for copper pictures. 

To make our explanation more concrete, 
let us suppose you have a copper picture 
on a piece of copper that is 9 by 12 inches 
in size. A good frame can be made for this 
from a piece of one-quarter inch plywood 
13 by 16, with an opening of 814 by 11%. 
This will give a frame edge of 214 inches. 
If a wider frame edge is desired, all that 
you need do is increase the width and length 
of the piece of plywood equally. 

The illustration in Figure 4 shows the 
proportions for a 9 by 12 piece of copper 
framed in a piece of combed plywood 14 by > 
17 inches in size. 

Next week I will tell you how to make 
a beautiful planter. 


run. But what I now saw melting into the 
shadows was a huge creature the color of 
sand, with feet like a cat's. He was six or 
seven feet long, including his tail, which 
hung long and thick, with a broken-looking 
tip at the end. 

Hardly believing my eyes, I sat motionless. 
Yet somehow I trusted this silent visitor. 
He had been weary and lonesome too, I was 
sure, and had just dropped in to sit awhile. 

That night at the supper table I did not 
mention my experience. Who would believe 
that I had seen a wild animal on the ledge? 

As I passed a group of men at the grocery 
store next morning I caught one word, 
“panther,” and joined the crowd. 

“Oh, yes,” Tom Karr was saying, “I have 
heard it night after night. I figure it’s been 
chased across the Canadian border by dogs 
and is lonesome for its home timber country.” 

The fifteen-year-old boy was my father. 

A few days before he passed away last 
Christmas, he told me again this true story, 
which I had so delighted in hearing during 
my growing up days. He told me also that 
he had discussed it with one of the pioneers, 
and the old fellow had believed him one hun- 
dred per cent, for he had known of other 
wild creatures who had trusted human beings 
when they were afraid and lonely. 
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YOU will have hours of pleasure and much profit, too, in 

reading books we have prepared for you Juniors. Have you 
read these? 


Ruggy, the Mountain Buck 


A thrilling story of Ruggy, a little fawn in the mountains of 
northern California, who was raised by a boy and girl on their 
ranch. Exciting and breath-taking, each chapter opens new won- 
ders in animal life. 


Shiloh, the Man of Nazareth 


A life of Christ written for Juniors. It will hold your interest 
page by page, and you will want to read it again. It is wonder- 
ful. Be sure to read it. 


Sky Pilot of Alaska 


The thrilling story of a young man who sacrificed some good 
jobs to go as a missionary to Alaska. He faced many, many dan- 
gers that he might carry the gospel to the natives and people in 
outlying districts in this land of the north. 


A White Nurse in Africa 


A mission story which is different, and which will inspire and 
interest you. This unusual girl tells of her many experiences in 
a most interesting way. Some of them are almost unbelievable. 
You will enjoy it. 


Cloth, $2.00 


Cloth, $2.75 & 


Cloth, $2.00 


Price, $2.50 
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Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


Livingstone knew the time had come for 
him to leave. He wanted so much to go 
farther into the unknown and find the source 
of the Nile, but he could buy no canoes 
(though the slave traders got them easily 
enough), and his useless men insisted that 
they must go back. So to Ujiji Livingstone 
turned once more, beginning the march on 
July 20, 1871. 

As he journeyed, he came across more 
villages, miles of them, that had been burned 
by the slave traders, simply because the 
villagers had asked the slave traders to pay 
for food they had taken from them. 

The path narrowed, with shrubs and trees 
close to the trail on both sides. “There are 
logs across the trail,” reported the man in 
front. Someone, it seemed, was planning to 
make trouble. 

Cautiously Livingstone’s men crouched, 
peering to right and left and up through 
the branches. There was nothing to be seen. 
Then they heard a rustle in the leaves. Liv- 
ingstone looked up, startled, and saw a spear 
coming straight for him, fast. It grazed his 
back and landed firmly in the soil behind. 
Then they saw who had thrown it—two 
men, only ten yards away. 

A few minutes later another spear came 
hurtling for him and landed, quivering, in 
the ground a foot in front. 

Nor was this all. A little farther down the 
path they came to a clearing. A tall tree, 
growing on an ant hill twenty feet high, 
had a fire burning at its base. Just as Living- 
stone came close, the trunk cracked. The 
tree started falling in his direction! He 
turned and ran, and the tree crashed only 
three feet behind, covering him with dust. 

Three close escapes in as many hours! 
His attendants came to him and said, “Peace! 
Peace! You will finish all your work in 
spite of these people, and in spite of every- 
thing.” Livingstone agreed. 

The trouble was, he had been mistaken 
for an Arab slave trader who had plundered 
one of the villages. Two of his men were 
killed, though, and one deserted with a box 
containing Livingstone’s telescope and um- 
brella. 

Meanwhile, Stanley was having his trou- 
bles too. Arriving in Africa, he found the 
people unwilling to help him. Months and 
months went by. The malaria fever attacked, 


making him weak all over. Eventually he got 
well again, and hired 192 men. With a great 
store of supplies he started into the heart 
of Africa, but he still didn’t know where 
Livingstone was. 

God, however, did, and He was timing ev- 
erything to bring the men together at exactly 
the right moment. 

Someone suggested he might find Living- 
stone at Ujiji. So, to this village he started. 

The path Livingstone was traveling was 
covered with sharp rocks. They cut into his 
shoes and tore them to fragments. Ugly 
sores developed on his feet, and he was 
compelled to let his men make a stretcher 
and carry him again. 

He was too discouraged to eat more than 
twice a day, and was soon reduced to skin 
and bones. But as he neared Ujiji, hope 
came back. 

They were able to rent a canoe when they 
reached the shore of Lake Tanganyika, and 
his faithful men Susi and Chuma paddled 
him across to Ujiji on the other side. 

At last! With the three thousand yards 
of cloth and the seven hundred pounds of 
beads he knew were waiting for him there, 
he could hire some good carriers to take 
the place of the rebellious bunch he had had 


‘to put up with so long, and off he would go 


and finish the job and get back to friends 
and home in England. 

“Susi and Chuma,” he said, “go to Shereef, 
the Arab, and get my goods.” 

Off they went. In a few minutes they re- 
turned, weeping. 

“What is the matter?” Livingstone asked, 
alarmed. 

“Shereef has sold all your goods and spent 
the money for himself. There is nothing 
left for you!” 

Many a hard blow Livingstone had suf- 
fered, but few as hard as this. He could 
hire no one. The few things he had left 
would be gone in a week, and he would be 
stranded in the middle of Africa, forced 
to beg from the wicked men who hated 
him so much. 

He sat in his hut, forlorn and sad, and 
begged the Lord to help. Five gloomy days 
dragged by. 

Susi, his face aglow with excitement, 
rushed into Livingstone’s room. “An Eng- 
lishman!” he shouted. “An Englishman is 
coming!” 


(To be concluded) 
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Carol’s Camp Money 





From page 13 


wrong? She was saying what she had been 
told to, and she smiled at everyone. Why 
couldn’t she sell at least one magazine? 

By the time she had gone to the railroad 
tracks and back, it was almost suppertime. 
She ran into the house trying her best not 
to cry. 

“Oh, Mamma,” she wailed, “not one per- 
son bought a magazine.” Then she had to 
grab a towel to dry her face. 

“Never mind,” Mamma said cheerfully. 
“Sunday will be better. And I’m so proud of 
you for wanting to earn your way to camp.” 

Sunday was rainy all day. Carol moped, 
wandering around the house from one win- 
dow to another. The world looked soaked 
from any direction. No magazine selling 
in such a storm! She had counted so much 
on having all day Sunday to work. 

Monday was rainy too, but on Monday 
evening Mamma found that she suddenly 
needed a baby sitter. Carol was overjoyed. 
She was even happier when Mamma came 
home three hours later and gave her a dol- 
lar and five cents. She found an empty jar 


in the cupboard and put a big label on it: , 


Camp Money. Then she took the tithe from 
her money and proudly put the rest into 
the jar. 

Soon the weather was better, and she was 
able to go out with her magazines again. 
This time she was able to sell several. The 
camp fund was growing. 

By the time school was out she had twelve 
dollars in her jar. Only five more dollars to 
go. But only a month to get it in. And 
it seemed as if Mamma had so much for 
her to do all the time! 

Then one very hot day Mamma said, 
“Carol, can you go down to the dime store 
for me? I need some bird stickers for Sab- 
bath school.” 

Oh, bother, Carol thought. But then, the 
dime store was only two blocks away. She 
put on her sun dress and started out. The 
dime store didn’t have what Mamma wanted. 

“I hate to ask you to go into town,” 
Mamma said. “But I must have these today.” 

“T'll go, Mamma,” Carol said. “I can ride 
the bike.” She tried to keep on the shady 
side of the street, though, for it was really 
hot. 

She was riding slowly past the telephone 
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office building in town when she saw a 
crumpled green paper lying in the street. 

“Money!” she thought. She stopped the 
bike and picked it up. A five-dollar bill! She 
looked around to see who might have 
dropped it, but no one was as close as a 
half a block in any direction. She wished 
that it were hers, but some poor person 
might need it badly. She stood there for 
several minutes, wondering what she ought 
to do. Finally she decided to take it to the 
police station. 

The officer was very polite. He put it in 
an envelope and put her name and address 
with it. “You're an honest little girl,” he 
said, smiling. 

Carol grinned back, but she did wish 
that five dollars could be hers. That would 
finish her camp fund. But when she told 
Mamma about it, Mamma said that she had 
done the right thing. 

“You'll be able to go to camp, I’m sure. 
You've worked hard,” Mamma said. 

The time for camp was drawing close. 
Carol sold more magazines and took care of 
the baby. She had almost enough money 
now, whether she got that five dollars or not, 
and she packed her suitcase several times 
for practice. 

Then a few days before she was to leave, 
an envelope came from the police depart- 
ment. In it was the five dollars and a letter 
from the chief of police saying that the 
money was hers, since no one had claimed it. 

Carol danced in excitement. She had 
enough money for camp and some for craft 
classes too. If only the time would go faster 
now! 

The days passed quickly, though, and on 
the morning she was to leave for camp 
Carol was one of the first at the bus stop. 
She knew she would really enjoy camp after 
earning all her money to go. 


The Burned Pants 
From page 5 





“What's the use of working all afternoon 
and then not get any enjoyment out of the 
thing?” 

Dan was not so sure about going too far 
out. In fact, he wasn’t too sure about riding 
on the raft at all. 

“Why don’t you fellows take it out a ways 
and see how she goes?” he suggested. 

“What's the matter now?” questioned 








Harold sarcastically. “You're not turning 
chicken on us at the last minute, are you? 
Besides, we aren't swimming. We'll just 
cruise around awhile before we have to go 
home.” 

Dan yielded to this remark and stepped 
aboard as Harold shoved off. 

“Yippee,” cried Dan with glee. “This 
really is fun after all. And look, I’m only 
getting my pants legs wet. Mom can’t say 
anything about that.” 

With shouts of laughter the boys man- 
aged to get into deeper water, but because 
of the force of the waves it was impossible 
to go any farther out than the sand bar, 
which was now buried three feet beneath 
the foam. This was fortunate for them, be- 
cause the old rope that held the logs together 
was not faring so well. Five minutes, ten 
minutes, fifteen minutes passed, and still 
the fun continued. But suddenly, without 
warning, the rope, unable to stand the in- 
cessant pounding of the waves and the coun- 
teracting movements of the poles, gave up 
the fight. 

“Hey!” shouted Harold above the roar 
of the waves, “she’s breaking up! Help me 
with this log and maybe we can hold it to- 
ge ” His voice was cut off as Dan slipped 
between the spreading logs. 

Landing in water up to his armpits, Dan 
waded hurriedly to shore. The other boys 
managed to place a board crosswise over 
the raft to hold it together until they could 
get to land. 

“Well, at least you didn’t have to swim,” 
joked John. “Maybe your mother won’t mind 
when she finds out it was all the rope’s 
fault.” 

“M-m-maybe you fellows could h-h-help 
m-me get a fire started so I can dry off,” 
chattered Dan. 

Harold always carried matches, so it wasn’t 
long before a good fire was started from the 
dry driftwood high on the sand. Dan stood 
over the fire and shook while the other boys 
piled on more wood. 

“Now do as I say, Dan,’ commanded 
Harold. “Take off your pants and hang them 





over the fire to dry, and your mom will 
never know the difference.” 

The older boy’s suggestion was quickly 
followed, and the pants were placed on a 
stick above the flames. 

“Let's go back to our raft!” shouted John. 
“Let's have some more fun. Dan's so wet 
now it doesn't matter. Maybe he can push 
us out where it’s deep.” 

Another fifteen minutes passed as the boys 
continued to play in the water. John and 
Harold managed to stay on the raft, using 
Dan for the motor. Finally, too cold to en- 
dure the water any longer, Dan left his 
floating companions to go back to the fire. 
As he turned to run up the beach a sight 
of tragedy met his eyes. 

“Help!” he cried. “My pants are on fire!” 

Racing as fast as he could to the smolder- 
ing corduroys, he snatched them from the 
stick only to find that the flames had eaten 
away both legs and part of the center. Oh, 
how the other two did laugh! Even Dan 
could see a little humor in the affair; but 
when the thought came home to him how 
he would explain to Mother, the whole thing 
took on a somber tone. 

“Now what'll you do?” asked John. 

“Tl just have to tell her the truth, that’s 
all.” 

“But what are you going to do for clothes 
until you get home?” John asked again. 

This prompted a frantic search for some- 
thing to drape around the shivering, bedrag- 
gled Dan. They combed the beach thor- 
oughly, without success, then looked in a 
garbage dump. Here they found an old piece 
of roofing paper and dramatically wrapped 
it about Dan’s body. 

In this sorry attire, John and Harold glee- 
fully escorted the embarrassed Dan home. 

What Dan’s mother said and what Dan 
thought about his friends had better not 
be written, but there was one individual in 
the Matthews’ home that night who had 
learned a good lesson. 
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DAY STUDY OF THE 
TH SCHOOL LESSON 





X—Love Thinks Wholesome Thoughts 


(JUNE 5) 


Lesson Texts: Proverbs 23:7; 
Matthew 5:21, 22; 6:25-30. 


Memory Verse: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things” (Philippians 4:8). 

Guiding Thought 

Over at the big municipal airport the planes 
are coming and going all day long. One is coming 
in and seems to be ready to land, but instead it 
circles around twice and then glides down to the 
runway. Over in another direction a transconti- 
nental plane is about to take off, its engines roaring 
its eagerness to be going, but something keeps it 
back. In the sky a plane flies in a southerly direc- 
tion, and then as if a voice gives a command it 
veers around to the southeast. Almost unnoticed 
in the maze of office buildings, of hangars and 
servicing sheds, of waiting rooms, of warehouses, 
is the tall control tower. In it is stationed the 
officer who controls the movements of these great 
ships of the air. Only after a word of command 
from him dare they take off or land. Unseen in 
the wonderful structure of our body is a control 
tower—the human mind—without whose direc- 
tion our bodies are almost inactive. Our deeds and 
actions come from the thoughts of our minds. 
If the control center of the mind is imbued with 
the love that comes from Christ, every action of 
the life will be in the right direction. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
The Control Room of Our Lives 


1. How fully does a man’s thinking control 
his life and character? (Prov. 23:7, first part.) 


NoTE.—‘“Many thoughts make up the unwrit- 
ten history of a single day; and these thoughts 
have much to do with the formation of character. 
Our thoughts are to be strictly guarded; for one 
impure thought makes a deep impression on the 
soul. An evil thought leaves an evil impress on the 
mind. If the thoughts are pure and holy, the man 


Mark 7:20-23; 
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is better for having cherished them. By them the 
spiritual pulse is quickened, and the power for 
doing good is increased. And as one drop of rain 
prepares the way for another in moistening the 
earth, so one good thought prepares the way for 
another.’ —Messages to Young People, p. 144. 

2. What are the thoughts of our heavenly 
Father toward us? (Jer. 29:11.) 

3. What kind of thoughts are barred from 
the thinking of the one who truly loves? (1 Cor. 
13:5, last part.) 


ASSIGNMENT 3 

Evil Thoughts Direct Evil Deeds 

4. Where do 
(Mark 7:20-23.) 

NoTE.—"If the thoughts are wrong, the feel- 
ings will be wrong; and the thoughts and feelings 
combined make up the moral character.”—Mes- 
sages to Young People, p. 92. 

5. What reason did God give for destroying 
the world by a flood? (Gen. 6:5-7.) 

6. How did Jesus show that the thought of 
evil is as bad as the evil deed that follows it? 
(Matt. 5:21, 22. 


evil deeds have their source? 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


Unhappiness That Is Caused by 


Thoughts 


7. When did jealous thoughts make a king 
very unhappy? (1 Sam. 18:6-9.) 

8. What did Saul’s evil thoughts lead him to 
do? (Verses 10-12.) 

NOTE.—"The demon of jealousy entered the 
heart of the king. He was angry because David 
was exalted above himself in the song of the 
women of Israel. In place of subduing these en- 
vious feelings, he displayed the weakness of his 
character, and exclaimed, “They have ascribed 
unto David ten thousands, and to me they have 
ascribed but thousands: and what can he have 
more but the kingdom?’ ”—Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 650. 


9. Name the king, who, when he could not 
get a piece of land he had set his heart on, 
made himself unhappy by sulking (1 Kings 
21:1-6). 


Wrong 
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ASSIGNMENT 5 


Thinking Unhappy Thoughts About the Future 


10. Many people make themselves unhappy 
by their thoughts about the past. Others make 
themselves unhappy thinking about what may 
happen in the future. How did Christ teach us 
the needlessness of this kind of thinking? (Matt. 
6:25-30.) 

11. What should be our attitude toward the 
future? (Verses 31, 34.) 


NOoTE.—“On the lily’s petals, God has written 
a message for you,—written in language that 
your heart can read only as it unlearns the lessons 
of distrust and selfishness and corroding care. 
Why has He given you the singing birds and the 
gentle blossoms, but from the overflowing love 
of a Father’s heart, that would brighten and 
gladden your path of life?”—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 143. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Thoughts That Build 

12. How fully does God know our thoughts? 
(1 Chron. 28:9.) 

13. We are not to keep our thoughts on the 
failings and faults of others. What is the atti- 
tude of the Christian toward the sins of others? 
(Prov. 10:12.) 

14. On what should we keep our thoughts? 
(Phil. 4:8.) 

NOTE.—Paul tells us how we can do this. 
“Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind,” he tells us in Romans 12:2. 


“Those who would not fall a prey to Satan’s 
devices must guard well the avenues of the soul; 
they must avoid reading, seeing, or hearing that 
which will suggest impure thoughts. The mind 
should not be left to wander at random upon 
every subject that the adversary of souls may 
suggest.”—Messages to Young People, p. 285. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Starting with the letter F and reading every 
third letter around the circle, spell out a verse 
that tells about the control center of our lives. 








Saul 


EUGENE NORMAND, ARTIST 


let his thoughts become so jealous of David that he even wanted to kill him. 
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COURTESY OF “‘CORONET’’ MAGAZINE HARPER GOFF, ARTIST 


STATUE OF ZEUS 


“Don’t forget your offering,’ Mother called to Helen. But Helen had already re- 
membered, and she carried it carefully to church. It was not a Christian church she went to, 
however, and it was not Jesus to whom she gave her gift, but to a heathen temple, where 
there was a great image of the god Zeus. 

It was a huge idol, that stood forty feet high. Its eyes were made of precious stones, 
its clothes of beaten gold, and its skin of ivory. People thought it such a magnificent idol 
that they called it one of the seven wonders of the world. And, of course, they all reverenced 
Zeus as the greatest of all the gods. 

We know that Zeus was nothing at all worth worshiping. His image has long ago 
decayed and vanished away, no one knows where. It is only Jesus, whom we serve, who never 
changes, and is the same today as He was yesterday, and will be so forever. 











